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The lowering of the bank rate in February 
came as a surprise. For a considerable length of 
time the level of interest in Sweden had re- 
mained unchanged. This stabilization was in fact 
a feature in the official financial programme 
pending the expected cessation of the shortage 
of goods some time after the conclusion of 
peace. 

This programme, which was based on extensive 
preliminary investigations, dates from the spring 
of 1944. The lines of economic policy were drawn 
up by specially appointed experts, were unani- 
mously approved by the directors of the Riksbank 
as well as by the Commission for Economic 
Post-war Preparedness, were sanctioned by the 
Government and passed by the Riksdag. One of 
the leading items in this programme was that 
the stabilization of interest rates should be main- 
tained. In the event of a slump, however, in- 
terest policy should be reconsidered and, in case 
of an inflationary trend, control over the money 
market should be intensified, for example by 
raising the interest rates on short-term loans. 
Thus, especially in view of the fact that infla- 
tionary forces have now indubitably gained 
greater momentum, the lowering of the discount 
rate shows that the responsible authorities have 
found it necessary to modify their interest policy. 

It has been stated that the bank rate was re- 
duced for certain purely technical reasons, in 
view of the market situation. The validity of 
this contention should be examined in the light 
of a survey of the development on the money 
and capital markets. 

The budget introduced in January, owing to 
its provisional character, seems to have given 
many people the impression that further Govern- 
ment loans were not to be anticipated. In the 
budget, provision had been made for defence 
expenditure merely as to the amount remaining 
over when civil expenditure had been covered by 
regular income; it being intimated that a supple- 
mentary budget would subsequently be intro- 
duced to meet any additional expenditure on 
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national defence or on export credits during the 
early stage of the post-war period. Moreover, it 
had been bruited about that the question as to 
the reduction of the discount rate had been 
brought up for discussion in the directorate of 
the Riksbank. Such rumours soon induced in- 
surance companies and other regular investors 
to make large purchases of bonds. As no infor- 
mation was vouchsafed to the public regarding 
the Riksbank’s intentions, the rumours gained 
still wider credence. The upshot was that 
the Riksbank, having vainly endeavoured to 
still this panicky demand by the sale of Govern- 
ment securities, took steps for reducing by a 
half per cent. practically all interest rates on 
deposits and advances. The interest rates had 
thus again reached, and in certain cases even 
fallen below, the pre-war bottom level. 

There are two possible explanations of these 
developments. Either the investors must have 
apprehended that the interest rates would be 
lowered, for political reasons. In that case their 
apprehensions, so far from being dispelled, must 
have been accentuated when the discount rate 
was actually reduced, without any official de- 
claration regarding the significance of that in- 
terest policy. Or else the monetary supply was 
larger than the demand for money. For this 
the State bears the responsibility, so long as 
the Riksbank supplies means of payment against 
foreign-exchange claims abroad, and so long as 
the National Debt Office has not replaced its 
credits with the Riksbank by issues of loans on 
the market. In a situation where there is such 
a lack of balance between the supply of money 
and the demand for money, a */2 % reduction 
of the bank rate is not the proper remedy. 

The present danger of inflation lies chiefly 
in the increasing shortage of goods and, through 
the budgetary deficits, in an infusion of spend- 
ing power to the extent of about 1*/, milliard 
kronor yearly, without a corresponding increase 
in production. And even when the extraordinary 
expenditure on defence falls away, the budget 
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will nevertheless presumably continue to show 
a deficit, in view of the very large credits which 
will have to be granted for participation in the 
relief actions and reconstruction work of the 
post-war period. 

Tentative attempts have been made to check 
the flow of superabundant spending power by 
dint of heavy taxation and Government loans. 
Broadly speaking, however, the result of these 
endeavours has been merely to tie up the monies 
of companies and large taxpayers, who in any 
case would not have taken great part in the 
competition for the necessaries of life. On the 
other hand, there has been no marked increase 
in the direct taxation of small incomes and, as 
regards indirect taxes, the increase has been 
largely compensated by the grant of various re- 
ductions for small consumers. 

The Government bond debt, in the course of 
the years 1939—1944, has increased by over 
5,200 million kronor. The spread of these new 
Government bonds among the general public 
has mainly been confined to saving bonds, the 
total amount of which barely exceeds 100 
million kronor, lottery bonds, which are largely 
pledged in banks, etc., and the bonds of the 
first defence loan, which are estimated to be 
disseminated among some 400,000 holders. This 
last-mentioned loan (amounting to nearly 730 
million kronor), however, falls due for repay- 
ment this autumn, when, even in case of its 
conversion, a fresh infusion of spending power 
cannot be entirely avoided. In this general sit- 
uation the efforts to maintain the purchasing 
value of the currency would certainly have bro- 
ken down, had they not been bolstered up by 
stringent regulations for the stabilization of 
prices and wages, which have had the result 
that prices and costs of living have been kept 
at a nearly constant level since the end of 1942, 
whilst the level of wages has been forced up 
very slowly. 

In these circumstances, the extensive and pro- 
tracted negotiations in the autumn and winter 
for rises in wages have attracted considerable 
attention. In the course of the autumn increases 
in wages of 10—11 per cent. were granted for 
some 70,000 agricultural labourers and for about 


as many of the lowest paid employees in the 
public service. By the middle of February the 
wage question had been settled as regards 
125,000 out of the 525,000 industrial workers 
who had denounced their collective agreements 
with the employers. Before that settlement, it 
had been estimated that the average wages of 
industrial workers were 6 per cent. below the 
real wages of 1939, and in trade union circles 
it was hoped that the wage campaign would 
enable them to recover the major part of the 
deficit. 

If that aim was to be attained, however, it 
was essential that the increased real value of 
wages should not be swallowed up by a price 
advance resulting from a rise in the costs of 
production in consequence of the heavier wage 
bill. Such a rise in the prices of industrial pro- 
ducts would lead to demands for corresponding 
increases in agriculture, with the result that 
prices and wages would again start moving on 
their upward course. In counteracting this in- 
crease in industrial wage costs, the reduction of 
interest rates might seem to be of some im- 
portance, seeing that, at any rate ostensibly and 
on paper, it should tend to have a cheapening 
effect. In reality, however, it is doubtful whether 
we can reckon with any appreciable reduction 
of the interest charges on industrial production. 
The interest rates on bond loans and other tied- 
up loans are, of course, unaffected by the fall 
in the bank rate, besides which, in many cases, 
the interest rates on bank loans are of no signi- 
ficance for industry, seeing that a number of 
industrial companies have large bank holdings, 
and no bank debts. Thus an increase in wage 
costs in connection with the fall in interest rates, 
without a reduction of other items of cost or a 
rise in product prices, would entail twofold los- 
ses for industries, firstly curtailment of the 
margin of profit on production, and secondly a 
reduction of the interest payable on bank de- 
posits. Even if the authorities do not. shrink 
from measures that tend to lessen industrial 
profits, the price situation seems to be strained. 
In view of such a trend, it seems remarkable 
that the previous programme of interest policy 
should have been abandoned without any infor- 
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mation being vouchsafed as to the aims of the 
future monetary policy. To preserve the con- 
fidence of the public in the purchasing value of 
the currency is, after all, a matter of para- 
mount importance. 

On a long-run view, the fall in the bank rate 
has been regarded as a means of avoiding the 
raising of rents which had been apprehended 
owing to the heavier expenses now incurred by 
house-owners, and of effecting a reduction in 
the interest charges on the national debt. In 
both cases, seeing that Government loans as 
well as mortgage loans are tied up for many 
years ahead, low interest rates would have to 
be maintained for a considerable length of time 
before the goal in view could be attained. Thus 
during the period 1929—1938, when the yield 
on Government rentes fell from 4.6 to 2.3 %, 
the average interest charges on the total funded 
national debt fell very slowly from 4.9 to 3.7 %. 
It is now estimated that at least two-thirds of 
the number of house-owners have their loans 
tied up, so that they cannot exchange them for 
new loans until the lapse of several years. The 
special question of keeping down the rents on 
newly built houses by means of subsidies could, 
of course, be settled in various ways without 
changing all the interest rates in the country. 

On a long-range survey, it seems that the 
development should warrant, instead, a rise in 
interest rates. During the war there has been 
a considerable influx of gold and foreign ex- 
change, which has been bought by the Riks- 
bank, whilst a large part of the proceeds has 
been deposited in the commercial banks. This 
is a repetition, on a still larger scale, of the 
phenomena which led to the abundance of 
money in the nineteen-thirties. Thus whereas 
during the four-years’ period 1934—1937 the 
Riksbank holdings of gold and foreign ex- 
change increased by 766 million kronor, in the 
course of the four years from 1941 to 1944 they 
have swollen by nearly 1,000 million kronor. 
This time the immense increase is partly due 
to the fact that, owing to war conditions, the 
large sums which Swedish merchant vessels 
trading outside the mine barrier have received 
in freight earnings or compensation for damages 
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have been paid to a great extent in foreign cur- 
rency. A still more importatnt matter is that 
this foreign exchange, owing to the commercial 
blockade, could not be used in payment of im- 
ports. We have therefore every reason to expect 
that this accumulation of foreign exchange will 
cease when peace conditions set in and importa- 
tion is resumed on a normal scale. Swedish com- 
panies will then begin to draw on their bank 
holdings in order to finance a much-needed re- 
plenishment of their stocks, etc. In this situation 
the banks will therefore find themselves com- 
pelled to procure liquid funds by the sale of 
Government securities and other bonds, which 
they now hold to the extent of over 2 milliard 
kronor. These transactions, in conjunction with 
the conversion of short Government loans to 
long-term loans as well as the floating of new 
Government loans for the grant of export cre- 
dits, etc., should have the result that greater 
value will be set on savings. Such encourage- 
ment as this may entail for the small capitalists 
should be particularly welcome, as they have 
sustained a far greater reduction of their real 
income than, for example, the industrial workers. 

There is a modern school of economic theo- 
rists who maintain that thrift may be carried 
to excess, because savings may lead to an undue 
extension of the productive apparatus. In view 
of the coming need of reconstruction in Europe, 
there seems to be no real basis for such mis- 
givings. In Sweden, at any rate, this line of 
thought seems to be meeting with but little re- 
sponse, seeing that the capital of the large savings- 
banks and the insurance companies is being 
used on such a large scale for financing the 
building of dwelling-houses and other enter- 
prises involving great possibilities of expansion 
as well as a continuous demand for capital. 
It is therefore highly desirable that savers 
should not be deterred and discouraged by un- 
certainty as to the future purchasing value of 
money. A definite assurance on the part of the 
State authorities that any further depreciation of 
the currency will be resolutely combated is what 
the millions of savers and holders of insurance 
policies are weil justified in demanding, 


GUSTAV GASoSEE 


in Memoriam 


Gustav Cassel died on the 15th January 1945, 
at the age of seventy-eight. One of his many 
activities — and one to which he devoted much 
of his time and intellectual power — was his 
contribution for some twenty-five years to this 
Quarterly. These contributions have attracted in- 
terest, unparalleled as regards articles ina Swed- 
ish publication, in all parts of the world and 
almost all countries. It has recently been suggest- 
ed from several quarters that these articles 
should be collected and published in book form, 
as they still deserve to be consulted, especially 
in the times now approaching. A spokesman from 
central Europe has ventured to state that the 
world would have escaped terrible calamities if 
it had heeded Cassel’s recommendations. 


It seems to be little known that Cassel’s first 
academic distinction consisted of a prize awarded 


by the Swedish Academy of Science for a mathe- 
matical work. Mathematics in fact was his lead- 
ing interest up to the early years of manhood 
and, when his bent was directed in earnest to- 
wards economic science, he was impelled by the 
determination to blaze a path, within that field, 
for the rationalism which is characteristic of the 
natural sciences. Mathematical thinking, with its 
rigorous logic and its search for fundamental, 
often grandly simple, sequences of causes, has 
set a distinct mark on Cassel’s economic inves- 
tigations and authorship. 

With a modesty foreign to minds of lesser 
compass, Cassel tells us in his memoirs that by 
nature he had found it “very difficult to grapple 
with complex problems”. Not until he had re- 
duced them to extreme simplicity, unravelled 
them into their component elements and studied 
them part by part, had he been able to grasp 
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complex phenomena in their totality. “This na- 
tural difficulty in grasping”, he says “impels 
one to study the problems: so deeply that the 
matter can then be presented in such a clear 
and simple form as to be readily intelligible to 
students or to the general public”, 

Those who have blamed Cassel for undue 
simplification of the problems have doubtless 
overlooked this pedagogic aim. Cassel, for 
example, realized at an early stage that the 
price advance during the former world. war was 
an inflationary phenomenon and his work of 
enlightenment on the subject has. done more than 
anything else to familiarize the. general public 
with the significance and dangers of inflation, 
a matter which has proved to be of great im- 
portance during the present war. His theory of the 
purchasing-power parity, which was launched 
in 1918, made it clear that the great shiftings 
in the rates of exchange were due to profound 
and enduring changes in the internal purchasing 
power of the various currencies. The realization 
of this truth had a revolutionary effect at a 
time when business men as well as the general 
public largely believed that such changes in the 
exchange rates were merely temporary fluctua- 
tions and that the pre-war levels of the rates 
would soon be restored. Cassel’s presentation of 
these theories might certainly have been more 
elaborated, so as to gain in precision. As it was, 
it touched the core of the problems. In mathe- 
matical language, it was a first approximation, 
which nevertheless was thorougly convincing. 
Examples might be multiplied. 

Cassel’s insight into economic problems pene* 
trated through the outer form into the under- 
lying realities. In 1936, when he was nearly se- 
venty, he strongly advocated that the Swedish 
State, with a view to preparedness for national 
defence, should store fuel and other important 
goods, instead of gold, which the Riksbank pos- 
sessed in superfluity. In this campaign he dis- 
_ cussed bank technical questions as well as pro- 

blems connected with the organization of such 
storage, without at first enlisting the interest 
of the authorities. After about a year, however, 
certain measures were taken on the lines sug- 
gested by Cassel. But not until the great war 
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was on the threshold of Europe was the storage 
of goods for defence purposes started on a con- 
siderable scale. 

Cassel’s remarkable power of analysis and 
brilliant style were frequently utilized for com- 
mittee investigations, whilst his journalistic work 
played an important part in the moulding’ of 
public opinion and the education of the people 
in economic matters. At his prime, he became, 
so to speak, an institution in Sweden’s politico- 
economic life. 

He was not among those who go in flocks or 
herd. He cherished a great interest for the de- 
velopment of industry and his capacity for ini- 
tiating practically fruitful projects often attract- 
ed the interest of the industrial and banking 
world, At the same time his thinking was more 
radical than that of most politicians, and his policy 
far above petty interests and party shibboleths. 
On most questions he stood alone, with the so- 
litary thinker’s capacity for clear-sighted survey. 


Cassel’s collaboration in this journal coincides 
in time with the period when his international re- 
putation was at its height. In 1920, when this 
periodical was started, Cassel set out on a long 
tour to the big capitals of Europe. He had already 
shown an intense interest in the problems of 
world economy and had studied the economic 
consequences of the Versailles peace. The chaotic 
conditions in the monetary sphere had induced 
him in 1919 to propose the organization of an 
international financial conference. The object of 
his journey was to sound leading politicians and 
economists in regard to the possibilities of realiz- 
ing this project. The results of this tour ex- 
ceeded his expectations and gave him undreamt- 
of possibilities for propagating his ideas. In 
the very same year the League of Nations asked 
for his observations on the world monetary 
problems, and in the following years people got 
accustomed to finding Cassel as a leading figure 
and opener of discussions at the frequently re- 
curring international conferences. 

Cassel largely deserves the credit for the pro- 
gress then made in the reconstruction of the 
monetary system. His services in this cause in 
fact won recognition and appreciation in very 
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wide circles. His journeys abroad at this time 
were a series of lectures, public conferences 
and private consultations. Various States ire- 
quested for his observations on proposed reforms 
of the monetary system, and even the big Anglo- 
saxon countries desired to consult Cassel’s views. 
In the summer of 1924 he was invited by the 
Institute of Bankers in London to speak on the 
conditions for England’s return to a gold stan- 
dard, a question which was then a live issue. 
In 1928 he made a lecturing tour in the United 
States; it was occasioned by the desire of the 
Bank Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives to hear his views on the stabilization of 
the monetary system. On his visit to the House 
of Representatives the day after his meeting 
with the Bank Committee, the assembly rose and 
paid him homage with a prolonged applause. 


The high estimation of Cassel’s works has 
been extended also to his articles in our Quar- 
terly. This periodical in three languages had 
from the outset obtained a wide distribution in 
the financial world and among theoretical eco- 
nomists. Cassel has told up, in his memoirs, how 
he felt that this authorship and consequent wide 
publicity involved an immense responsibility, but, 


as he adds, “also a perpetual stimulus to do my 
very best”. His profound knowledge of the 
mainly international questions which he discussed 
and his brilliant presentation of the essential 
facts captivated his readers, many of whom were 
already deeply interested in these problems. His 
articles were reproduced in the world press in 
many languages, press bureaus in some places 
arranged for a regular distribution thereof to 
the papers, whilst elsewhere banks and bankers 
regularly transmitted photographic reproductions 
to their business friends. And a large correspon- 
dence regarding these articles has been received 
here, especially from abroad. 

Only a few months before his death, Cassel 
published in these columns a succint review of 
his contributions in this sphere, with some re- 
minders of the comments he had made, in the 
course of years, on world economic problems. 
In reading it, we recall that the leading motives 
in his authorship were liberty and _ initiative, 
sound economy and international brotherhood. 
Ideals cannot be set higher, nor more eloquently 
championed. For this journal, Gustav Cassel has 
thus been an immense asset and a brilliant orna- 
ment. With deep regret and gratitude we cherish 
his memory. 
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PUeVURE PROSPECTS AND:‘DESIDERA T AvIN 
SO MINER G PALeP.@ LIGy. 


BY BERTIL OHLIN, MINISTER OF COMMERCE 


Nothing, presumably, has so clearly brought 
home to the general public the importance of 
foreign trade as the war blockades. All over 
the world even the general public has learnt to 
realize the importance of large and relatively free 
international commercial exchanges. In economic- 
ally schooled circles statements of this kind 
would perhaps be designated as platitudes. Ever 
since the beginning of the nineteen-twenties in- 
ternational conferences have again and again 
laid down theses emphasizing in various ways 
the fundamental importance of foreign trade, 
directly and indirectly, for the welfare of na- 
tions. But while, at these inter-war conferences, 
the world representatives of economic science, 
without much difficulty, were coming to agree- 
ment on such general propositions, highly re- 
strictive measures, tending to handicap com- 
mercial exchanges, were being brought into 
force in most countries. 

In judging the trend of commercial policy 
after the war, one can scarcely avoid enquiring 
into the reasons for this clash between the 
generally accepted general declarations and the 
measures actually taken. What caused the break- 
down of the efforts made during the period 
1925—1939 to lay the foundations of a toler- 
ably free foreign trade? By 1925 most of the 
trade restrictions introduced during the former 
war, such as quotas and foreign-exchange re- 
gulations, had been abolished and world pro- 
duction had reached the pre-war level. It see- 
med therefore that the time had arrived for 
resolute international actions in support of a 
more progressive policy aiming at the preven- 
tion of further increases in customs duties and 
at the reduction of those which were unreason- 
ably high, so that nothing but a moderate pro- 


tective tariff would stand in the way of ex- 
tensive commercial exchanges. The experts were 
agreed that such a tariff, if maintained with 
tolerable stability, would not prevent a flour- 
ishing world commerce. 

The efforts made in this direction, however, 
were for the most part, frustrated. The World 
Conference in 1927 did not lead to any practical 
results. Nor did the less ambitious attempt made 
some years later to bring about a customs truce 
meet with much success. But, while noting this 
breakdown of the campaign for freer trade, we 
should not overlock the significant fact that 
trade restrictions during the latter part of the 
nineteen-twenties did not undergo any note- 
worthy extension. The protective tariffs for 
agricultural products and other protectionist 
measures for the benefit of agriculture re- 
mained much as they had been before, nor, 
except in a few countries, were the increases 
in the duties on industrial products particularly 
marked. Such a result of the policy which 
the International Chamber of Commerce, the 
Economic Section of the League of Nations and 
other institutions had endeavoured to promote 
is perhaps not quite so bad as it first appeared 
to be, especially if we consider that it was 
attained during a time of strong nationalist cur- 
rents in many parts of the world. 

The nineteen-thirties present quite a diffe- 
rent picture. During this period not only were 
the rates of duty increased, but, above all, a 
number of quantitative restrictions and foreign- 
exchange regulations were introduced. These 
measures resulted in a very marked curtailment 
of foreign trade, if reckoned as seems reasonable, 
in percentage of the total world production. 

Now, what were the causes of these baneful 
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developments? We note especially two outstand- 
ing factors. Firstly the worldwide economic de- 
pression, which began in 1929 and lasted for 
three to five years in different countries, en- 
tailed such a change in the whole economic out- 
look that protectionist forces were encouraged 
as never before. The slump led to unemploy- 
ment, unemployment induced many States to re- 
strict their importation, and the economic situa- 
tion was by no means favourable for international 
credit transactions. Then ensued in many countries 
a weakening of the balance of payment, resulting 
either in depreciation of the currency or in the 
introduction of foreign-exchange restrictions. 
The deprecition of the currencies in turn led 
to defensive measures in other States in the 
form of higher tariffs and quantitative restric- 
tions on imports. The cumulative effect of these 
measures was to aggravate the difficulties of 
the export industries, thus increasing unem- 
ployment, which in turn led to new repercus- 
sions of the above-mentioned nature. In truth, 
the economic depression started a vicious circle, 
where one restriction on production and trade 
led to another. ‘These tendencies were aggravated 
by the fact that the industrial depression coin- 
cided with a severe agricultural crisis, which, 
of course, provoked measures for the protection 
of the farmers. The economic conflict between 
agrarian and industrial countries, the former 
being largely debtor States, led to a number of 
restrictive regulations. 

Evidently a world-wide economic depression 
creates such conditions that the maintenance ofa 
reasonably free foreign trade becomes impossible. 
The first, and perhaps the most important, con- 
clusion that can be drawn from this is that, if 
we desire to attain and maintain a world com- 
merce with such a degree of freedom as pre- 
vailed e. g., at the end of the nineteen-twenties, 
it will be necessary to prevent the development 
of severe international slumps. The more effec- 
tive the campaign against them, the better will 
be the prospects for the maintenance of inter- 
national commercial exchanges. 

Another leading factor that entailed the com- 
mercial restrictions in the nineteen-thirties was 
the systematic preparation for war which was 


carried on in certain countries, notably Germany. 
Economic policy in that country deliberately 
aimed at the creation of an economic self-suf- 
ficiency, which could be turned to good account 
in the event of war. Even in less war-minded 
countries, the complications in the international 
situation and the consequent menace of war led 
to defensive measures not only of military, but 
also of economic, character. Endeavours were 
made to build up within the borders of the 
country a production which would be extremely 
welcome in the event of a blockade. One means 
to that end was, of course, the adoption of 
measures for the restriction of imports. 

From these facts a second conclusion can be 
drawn. If we succeed in creating a reasonable 
security for peace in the world, or in so dimi- 
nishing the risks of war that they will not loom 
in the foreground during the next decade, the 
prospects of a more liberal commercial policy 
in the world will be far better than they were 
in the nineteen-thirties. This statement can, of 
course, be inverted by pointing out — as the 
former American Foreign Minister Cordell Hull 
has often done —, that relatively free and 
friendly commercial relations are an essential 
condition for the maintenance of such an at- 
mosphere that disastrous international conflicts 
which threaten to result in war can be avoided. 
But the sequence of causes no doubt trends 
mainly in the other direction. If an international 
organization and the policy pursued by the great 
Powers within its framework can create sub- 
stantial security for the maintenance of peace, 
it may be worth while to attempt a politico- 
commercial disarmament. If not, the situation 
will by no means be auspicious and we shall 
have to content ourselves with lower aims. 

It has already been indicated that a policy 
which limits or prevents international slumps is 
one of the most effective means of creating a 
basis for a relatively free world commerce. On 
the other hand, commercial policy directed 
against economic depressions is sometimes of 
such a character that it involves, or is based on, 
new trade restrictions. When unemployment be- 
comes abnormal, there will be a great tempt- 
ation to restrict importation in order to create 
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a larger market for domestic production in 
competition with imported goods. Moreover, 
it may seem desirable to protect and strength- 
en the country’s balance of payments so as 
to render it possible to carry out expansive 
measures on the home front — largescale public 
works etc. — without such a strain on that 
balance as will result in a depreciation of the 
currency or restrictions on imports and foreign- 
exchange transactions. I may add that, in certain 
circumstances, it may be far better that a State 
should make some minor adjustment in the 
foreign-exchange rate of its own currency than 
that it should be tempted to take measures of 
the nature just indicated. In order to reduce the 
risk of import restrictions, an organization which 
will bolster up the efforts of the various States 
to maintain the stability of their currencies 
without resorting to undesirable measures will 
naturally be required. A »fire brigade» for the 
protection of the currency, such as the proposed 
international foreign exchange fund, will cer- 
tainly be found necessary. Moreover, attempts 
must be made to organize international coordina- 
tion of “business cycle policy” on such. lines 
that the balance of payments of a particular 
country will not be unduly weakened by the 
measures which it may take against economic 
depressions. If purchasing, power is increased 
in all countries simultaneously, such consequen- 
ces could, generally speaking, be avoided, but 
they are bound to make themselves felt if an 
expansive economic policy is pursued only by 
certain States. 

It is not easy to say how en international 
coordination of such a policy aiming at the 
maintenance of a high level of employment and 
production could be realized. Presumably we 
shall have to grope our way. A special depart- 
ment in the coming international organization, 
which would utilize the expert knowledge in 
the Economic Section of the League of Nations, 
might serve as a basis for such coordination. It 
may be mentioned that a report dealing precisely 
with this and associated problems may be ex- 
pected from that section in a very near future. 

As we must reckon with the possibility that 
full security for peace cannot be attained and 
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that hence a number of States will feel them- 
selves compelled to take measures for the main- 
tenance of economic defence, it may be of some 
interest to investigate in what way such prepa- 
redness could be ensured without unduly restrict- 
ing international commerce. For example, a large 
and permanent domestic production of foodstuffs 
is by no means the only way of ensuring an ade- 
quate supply within the country. Such a need 
can be reduced by the storage of foodstuffs, or 
raw materials for foodstuffs, on a considerable 
scale. Another measure tending in the same di- 
rection is the organization of “emergency” pro- 
duction. Arrangements might, for example, be 
made for the cultivation of oil plants, which, if 
necessary, could be extended at the expence of 
less essential cultures. In addition, a group of 
States, by agreeing in the event of war to supply 
one another with certain foodstuffs, could per- 
haps somewhat reduce the need of emergency 
measures in each individual country. Generally 
speaking, however, it should be realized that only 
if we can arrive at some solution of the great 
problem of political security, will the atmosphere 
in which economic policy will have to be carried 
on be such as to afford prospects of rapid pro- 
gress on the politico-commercial plane. 

In the above observations, which are largely 
applicable to commercial policy pursued in the 
course of a somewhat lengthy postwar period, 
no special consideration has yet been paid to the 
difficulties of transition in the next few years. 
During this period we must reckon with a 
damaged, in many places almost ruined, produc- 
tive apparatus and depleted stocks. In the first 
stage, therefore a relatively free importation, 
limited only by moderate customs tariffs, will 
be impracticable in countries whose industrial 
production has thus been impaired. Their export 
capacity will in fact not be sufficiently large to 
enable them to pay the extensive importation 
which would take place if their tariffs were 
moderately high. Some quantitative regulation 
of importation will therefore be unavoidable du- 
ring this period of transition. This presumably 
applies even to a country like Great Britain, 
though it may be expected that the period in 
this case will be relatively short. The loss of 
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large foreign capital assets, entailing the reduc- 
tion of the annual net influx of interest pay- 
ments and dividends by at least 150 million 
pounds per annum, will in any case necessitate 
a gradual readjustment of British industrial 
production in favour of exportation quite apart 
from the changes involved in transition to a 
peace economy. Thus, for some time ahead, 
most other countries will have to reckon with 
quantitative restrictions on Britain’s importation 
of goods, and their own policy during this period 
will, of course, be thereby affected. 

Another essential condition for international 
security is the regulation of the distribution of 
the badly needed raw products which the Allied 
Nations are exporting through the Combined 
Boards. A number of countries are thus forced 
into buying en bloc large quantities of a certain 
commodity through some central institution (so- 
called “cooperative buying’). Even for the 
wealthier countries, this will prevent a return 
to normal trading methods for some time after 
the end of the war. 

On the other hand, it is perhaps not too opti- 
mistic to assume that these raw-products con- 
trols could be successively wound up. Whether it 
would then be desirable, through some perma- 
nent international organization, to endeavour to 
stabilize the prices of important raw products 
on the world market, with a view to encourag- 
ing general economic stability and diminishing 
the risk of world-wide slumps, is another ques- 
tion. Should such an attempt be made, quite 
different methods will certainly have to be 
adopted, and it should not necessitate such 
quantitative restrictions as will have to be abo- 
lished if the promotion of foreign trade is de- 
sired. 

We may also hope that Britain will soon re- 
cover such financial strength that State con- 
trol over her foreign trade can be lightened and 
that after the elapse of some years only normal 
methods need be adopted. I am assuming, how- 
ever, that the whole matter will not be compli- 
cated by the after-effects of lend-lease trans- 
actions, If fairly rapid progress is to be made, it 
will also be necessary that America, with a com- 
mercial policy in the spirit of Mr Cordell Hull, 


should take the first step and support develop- 
ments in a liberal direction also elsewhere. The 
wealthy States, with large assets in the form of 
liquid international investments, are evidently in 
a position to take the initiative in a commercial 
policy of a less restrictive character. 

The sooner industry and commerce are re- 
stored in the countries devastated by the war, 
the better, of course, will be the prospects for 
a relatively free foreign trade. From this it 
follows that credits for international restoration 
are one of the most effective means of promot- 
ing such developments. From an international 
point of view, it would also be very advantage- 
ous to foreign trade, if productivity could be 
restored as soon as possible in al/ countries. 
Stagnation and unemployment in important 
countries have unfavourable effects also else- 
where. 

From certain points of view, the first post- 
war period, which will be marked by a great 
hunger for goods, should be favourable for 
attempts to lay down a policy which would suc- 
cessively abolish the restrictions on foreign 
trade. During this period the population in all 
countries will realize the value of importation. 
The economic fallacy that importation is inju- 
rious and exportation beneficial will not win 
any credit in such times. The international orga- 
nizations should therefore endeavour to make 
the best possible use of this time. Considerable 
responsibility, however, rests on each individual 
country, regardless of international efforts, to 
do what it can to promote a desirable develop- 
ment. Since charity begins at home, it will evi- 
dently be necessary that individual countries, in 
their own economic policy, should content them- 
selves as far as possible with a moderate customs 
tariff and should adopt such measures of eco- 
nomic defence as will not unnecessarily restrict 
international commercial exhanges. Further- 
more it is reasonable that the wealthy countries, 
so far as lies in their power, should assist in the 
work of restoration within other countries, espe- 
cially by executing important deliveries on credit 
as soon as possible after the conclusion of peace. 
Moreover, even the smaller States can exercize 
a favourable influence by supporting internatio- 
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nal organizations, such as the International 
Bank and the institutions aiming at monetary 
stability and international coordination of busi- 
ness cycle policy. 

We must, however, also ask ourselves, whe- 
ther international political commercial agreements 
can be expected to be of some real importance 
in creating better conditions. The 1928 Conven- 
tion for the Abolition of Export and Import 
Prohibitions was never ratified or applied, but 
it is quite conceivable that some analogous 
agreement might promote a trend in a favourable 
direction. For my part, however, I put more 
faith in the value of a permanent organization, 
such as a section within the new League of 
Nations, whose special mission would be to 
establish contacts between the States in the sphere 
of commercial policy and to assist, by organiz- 
ing conferences and investigations, in paving the 
way for and vindicating a judicious commercial 
policy. The participating States —- when condi- 
tions have become stabilized some years after 
the war —, should perhaps engage to report to 
such an organization all important restrictive 
measures in regard to foreign trade for some 
time previous to their adoption by the legisla- 
tures and to consult the organization before 
their entry into force. This would be a kind of 
international Oslo Convention of the same type 
as that concluded in the nineteen-thirties by the 
Scandinavian countries together with Holland, 
Belgium and Luxembourg. Such a permanent 
organization might possibly restrict also indirect 
protectionist measures, for example regulations 
regarding certificates of origin and the like, 
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which are sometimes motivated by veterinary 
considerations. 

Naturally, efforts might also be directed to 
introducing principles for the conclusions of 
commercial agreements which would involve 
some advance on the most-favoured-nation 
clause of the pre-war period. Despite all its de- 
fects, that clause was a valuable means of keep- 
ing down ultra-protectionist tendencies, whence 
caution in its revison is advisable. We should, 
however, consider, whether — further ahead in 
time, when the quantitative restrictions entailed 
by the war, as we may hope, have disappeard —, 
most-favoured-nation treatment could not be re- 
served for those States which pursue a relatively 
moderate commercial policy, whilst the others 
would be treated in a different way. For the pre- 
sent a restoration of the most-favoured-nation 
policy is an important desideratum. We should, 
however, investigate, without delay, whether re- 
gional agreements for exemption from customs 
duties or reductions of customs duties within a 
certain group of States could not be permitted. 
But such exceptions from unconditional most- 
favoured-nation policy should be made subject 
to certain express conditions, for example, that 
the commercial policy pursued by the States in 
question towards other countries is not un- 
reasonably restrictive. Tre great Powers, which 
themselves represent an economic area of larger 
extent than half a dozen small States, have scar- 
cely any inducement to place impediments in the 
way of such regional attempts to establish freer 
commercial relations. 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF AGRICULTURAL 
MACHINERY IN SWEDEN 


BY CARL KIHLGREN, MANAGING DIRECTOR OF AB. ARVIKA-VERKEN 


In the past, down till towards the end of the 
nineteenth century, the Swedish market for agri- 
cultural machinery was almost entirely domi- 
nated by imported machines, chiefly of American 
origin, though British and German machines also 
competed for the favour of the Swedish farmers. 

At that time mechanization in agriculture had 
not been carried very far. 

In the peasant farms the greater part of the 
work was still performed by hand, and some- 
what more complicated machines and implements, 
such as: mowers and harvesting machines were 
as a rule not to be found except on fairly large 
farms or otherwise among alert and up-to-date 
farmers, who had already realized the impor- 
tance of replacing manual work as far as pos- 
sible by machinery. 

Binders, however, were in use only on a few 
large estates, and such complicated machines as 
tractors and combines were not brought into 
use in Sweden until the inter-war period. 

It was not till the beginning of the present 
century that the manufacture of agricultural 
machinery in this country began to make head- 
way in earnest. Here the milk separators, which 
have a history of their own and the origin of 
which as a purely Swedish invention extends 
considerably further back, may be set aside. Nor 
are they, in popular language, usually included 
among agricultural machinery. 

The founder of the present Arvika-Verken, 
Per Andersson of Arvika, had indeed at the be- 
ginning of the eighteen-nineties initiated a manu- 
facture of mowers on a minor scale, and the 
production of certain machines and implements 
for agricultural purposes had been started also 
in some other places on a manufacturing basis. 
But, as above stated, it was not till the begin- 


ning of the present century that these pioneers 
began to forge ahead. 

Sweden has always been known for her weak- 
ness for foreign things, and the Swedish farm- 
ers were certainly no exception. It was a se- 
vere and often apparently hopeless struggle that 
the new works at Arvika and especially their 
then sole agent, August Kullberg of Katrine- 
holm, had to wage against this prejudice in the 
eighteen-nineties and the first decade of the 
present century. Gradually, however, the great 
majority of the farmers began to realize that 
the Swedish manufacturers, thanks to the world- 
renowned Swedish iron and steel, the depend- 
able Swedish skilled workmen and the enter- 
prising Swedish engineers, had the best conceiv- 
able qualifications for producing quite as good 
agricultural machinery as foreign countries. 

When the ice was once broken, it was not 
long before the tide turned, and the Swedish 
farmers — especially those on small and medium- 
sized farms — began to show a preference for 
the Swedish machines. Indeed, in course of time 
the importation of such important machinery as 
mowers, binders, horse rakes and drills practi- 
cally ceased or was reduced to insignificance. 
A factor which naturally contributed to this 
development was that, after the successful 
advance of the Swedish machines on the home 
market, the biggest maker of agricultural machi- 
nery in America was induced to start a branch 
factory in Sweden: a striking proof of the 
competitive power of the Swedish machines. The 
position the Arvika machines had won during 
this period on the home market has since been 
maintained and extended, as is clearly shown by 


the sale figures, which have risen from year to 
year, 
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During the present war the demand for agri- 
cultural machinery of all kinds has markedly in- 
creased, and the Arvika-Verken, in the course 
of the nearly sixty years of their existence, have 
never before sold in Sweden such large num- 
bers of their machines as in the last few years. 
This advance cannot be attributed, as might be 
supposed, to the cessation of importation and 
consequent shortage of agricultural machinery, 
seeing that, as above indicated, the importation 
of such machinery had long been on quite an 
insignificant scale: it must therefore be ascribed 
solely to larger purchasing power and greater de- 
mand at home. 

The extensive calling-up of conscripts for 
lengthy periods of military service has deprived 
the farmers of thousands of men, who have had 
to be replaced as far as possible with machinery, 
and the rationalization of agricultural work, 
which is now being so keenly discussed in farm- 
ing circles, has doubtless greatly stimulated the 
purchase of machinery. 

This bright picture, however, has also a dark 
background, at any rate from the manufacturer’s 
point of view, namely the extremely scanty, if 
at all existent, margin of profit, which our price- 
controlling authorities, with the Government at 
their head, have thought fit to approve for agri- 
cultural machine products, and which yields a 
very poor remuneration for the work. 

The manufacture of agricultural machinery, 
rightly or wrongly, has been considered to hold 
a kind of key position in regard to the cost of 
living. If the prices of agricultural requisites 
rise, the farmers will also demand higher prices 
for their products, with obvious consequences 
in regard to the maintenance of the present 
stabilization of prices and wages. The price 
control of agricultural machinery in fact started 
as far back as the autumn of 1939, only a 
month or so after the beginning of the war, 
much earlier than for most other Swedish goods, 
and has certainly been more rigorous than for 
any other Swedish industry. This fact should 
be particularly stressed, as it is often main- 
tained in agricultural quarters that the Swedish 
machines are far too expensive. 

In point of fact the prices of machines and 
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implements play quite a subsidiary réle rela- 
tively to the total working costs of agriculture. 
According to the statistics of the Farmers’ As- 
sociation itself the ratio of these groups of costs 
is approximately 1:19, so that increase in the 
prices of machines and implements by e. g. 
10 per cent. would involve an increase of merely 
about a half per cent. in the total working costs. 
Thus the effect of agricultural machinery prices 
on the cost of living is quite insignificant. 

Here it may be pointed out that nowhere in 
the world (with the possible exception of some 
oversea country) the agricultural machines in 
common use can be bought so cheaply as in Swe- 
den. This was also the case during the inter-war 
period, a fact which the author has more than 
once had occasion to attest before Swedish 
authorities. 

The Swedish makers of agricultural ma- 
chinery, despite the boom on the home market, 
would therefore have had to work under rather 
meagre conditions, had they not succeeded, even 
during the war, in maintaining a fairly satisfac- 
tory exportation, which is conducing considerably 
to eke out their slender profits on domestic sales. 

The Arvika-Verken in normal times export 
50 to 60 per cent. of their products. At one time 
approximately half of their production was being 
sold to Russia alone. For a number of years 
before the former world war the company had 
several branch factories in Russia, with a centre 
at Moscow, and was on the way of developing 
an exportation on a very considerable scale to 
that big market. Then came the Bolshewist re- 
volution and put a stop for some time to all 
sales to Russia. The Soviet Government, how- 
ever, soon began to be interested in a continued 
importation of the company’s products. As a 
curiosity, it may be mentioned that a canal boat 
named “Greta”, despatched direct from Arvika 
and laden up to the gunwale with the company’s 
mowers, was the first foreign vessel to call at the 
port of St. Petersburg after the outbreak of the 
war in 1914. This incident aroused some sensa- 
tion, the boat with her strange cargo was photo- 
graphed, and an illustrated paragraph about this 
“peace dove” was published throughout the — 
then not very extensive — Russian press. 
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The Soviet afterwards, for several years 
ahead, became a large purchaser of the com- 
pany’s machinery. On one occasion a consign- 
ment of mowers and reapers, valued at about 10 
million kronor, was bought against payment 1n 
gold barrels, which, on the presentation of as 
shipping documents, were delivered by Scheel’s 
Bank at Reval. This business, though on less 
peculiar terms of payment, continued until the 
Russians made themselves self-supporting in 
this field, by producing in their own factories 
the harvesting machines hitherto imported. The 
Soviet factories indeed came forward, on some 
European markets, as competitors of the Swe- 
dish makers, at whose expense they managed 
here and there to obtain purchasers for their 
harvesting machines owing to the incredibly low 
prices at which their products were sold. It 
seems to be generally known that the Russian 
production of agricultural machinery was after- 
wards eked out with tractors and combines, as 
well as with other heavy machines intended 
specially for the large State cooperative farms 
(the so-called “kolchos’’). 

The Arvika-Verken managed to obtain some 
compensation for the loss of their market in 
Russia in the then newly created Baltic countries, 
Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, which rightly re- 
garded the raising of the productive capacity of 
agriculture as one of the principal measures for 
financially safeguarding their existence as in- 
dependent States, and which therefore increased 
their importation of agricultural machinery many 
times over. This greatly redounded to the benefit 
of the Arvika-Verken, whose machines had al- 
ready won a leading position in this field. 

Long before, the company had developed an 
extensive exportation to the other Scandinavian 
countries, as well as to Holland, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Italy, Spain and the Balkan States. 

Also in, oversea countries, such as South 
Africa, Australia, New Zealand and the South 
American States, the company’s products had 
found a good market, though, unfortunately, it 
could not be maintained during the present war. 
Agricultural machines are in fact considered to 
be of such importance for belligerent purposes 
that, despite great efforts, licences to ship them 


on safe-conduct vessels have hitherto not been 
obtainable. 

As regards the future, I may hazard the fore- 
cast that Swedish agricultural machinery has 
good prospects for holding its own against com- 
petition also after the war. There will certainly 
be an immense demand for such machinery in 
all countries which have been devastated by the 
war. This demand cannot possibly be satisfied, 
during the next few years after the conclusion 
of peace, by the domestic manufacture in these 
countries, seeing that many of these factories, 
with their entire equipment, have been destroyed. 
In all these countries, agriculture will thus be 
mainly dependent on importation for its require- 
ments of machinery. 

The difficult question as to how payment can 
be arranged in a satisfactory way still, however, 
remains to be settled. So long as these countries 
cannot produce goods and utilities over and 
beyond their own urgent needs, they will be 
entirely thrown back on such credits as they 
can manage to obtain. 

Another difficulty, which must not be over- 
looked, is the relatively high price level in Swe- 
den, especially as compared with America, which 
seems to involve a serious menace to our ex- 
portation. It may be hoped, however, that a 
compromise in this regard may be effected in 
some way, without unduly heavy sacrifices on 
the part of Sweden. 

It should be evident from the above that Swe- 
den for decades has been self-supporting in re- 
gard to agricultural machinery (except tractors), 
which, of course, has been of immense im- 
portance for our farmers during the commercial 
blockades entailed by the world wars. Swedish 
farming experts consider that the domestic 
demand for agricultural machinery of all kinds 
except tractors has now been so well supplied 
that some decline may be expected after the 
conclusion of peace. It should be observed, 
however, that, as rationalization will doubtless 
proceed at an undiminished pace, new home 
markets will presumably arise. 

At the Arvika-Verken, as doubtless also in 
most other Swedish factories in this line, ex- 
perimenting is continuously going on, with a 
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view to designing the best possible agricultural 
machinery that can be produced at a reasonable 
cost. In this regard, fruitful cooperation is pro- 
ceeding between the makers and the numerous 
farmers interested in such questions, from whom 
useful suggestions and recommendations are 
often received. Various institutions, such as the 
State Machine and Implement Testing Institutes 
and the Agricultural Technical Association, are 
likewise working in this field. 

The “Committee for Cooperation between In- 


dustry and Agriculture’, which was appointed 
last year, has certainly an important mission to 
fulfil. Its functions are viewed with the greatest 
interest from both quarters, which augurs well 
for future developments. 

A Government Bill for the establishment of a 
State agricultural research institute was intro- 
duced in the Riksdag this year. This institution 
will doubtless give many good impulses both to 
agriculture and the manufacture of agricultural 
machinery. 
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The General Situation. The events during 
the first quarter of the year have borne the 
mark both of the war and anticipations of ap- 
proaching peace. The stoppage of the impor- 
tation of coal fuel in conjunction with the dif- 
ficulties in procuring adequate supplies of fire- 
wood have worsened the fuel situation in such 
a degree that a great effort will be needed to 
carry out even the emergency plan for the allo- 
cation of fuel which is to be enforced from the 
beginning of July. Preparations for the ration- 
ing of gas are now in an advanced stage. Also 
for the supply of electric power the prospects 
for the winter are unfavourable, in that larger 
requirements of power may be anticipated, but 
new water-power plants will not be completed 
until the autumn of 1946. The export industries 
are encountering still greater difficulties, the 
fuel situation is impeding and increasing the 
cost of industrial production, and the country 
stocks of raw material are being depleted owing 
to the blockade of foreign trade and the impe- 
diments in the way of safe-conduct shipping 
traffic, which last year supplied Sweden with 
over half a million tons of food stuffs and 
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other necessaries. At the same time attention is 
being increasingly concentrated on the peace- 
time activities, plans for exportation, commer- 
cial negotiations with other countries, the em- 
ployment of the Swedish mercantile marine in 
international co-operation and the extension of 
the relief actions in the neighbouring countries 
into a big programme for participation in the 
work of reconstruction. The transition from war 
to peace economy is, however, impeded by the 
disturbance in the previous stability of wages 
and interest rates, so that the maintenance of 
the price stabilization policy is also jeopardized. 
The reduction of the interest rates in conjunc- 
tion with apprehensions of an inflationary price 
trend have entailed a rather considerable in- 
crease in the market prices of various property 
values, which may lead to a serious set-back 
when Sweden’s isolation from the world market 
comes to an end. 


In September 1944 the importation of coal 
fuel — which before the war amounted to about 
83 per cent. of the fuel supply, but during the 
war has been reduced approximately to half —, 
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came to a stop. The situation at the time, how- 
ever, was relatively favourable. The Fuel Com- 
mission had accumulated a larger stock of coal 
and coke than Sweden had ever had before, 
and the official enquiry in July 1944 showed a 
total supply of 59 million cubic metres of fire- 
wood, or more than the whole output during the 
fuel year 1943—1944. A difficulty which su- 
pervened after the stoppage of the importation 
of coal was that the weather in the autumn 
and winter was very unfavourable for the cut- 
ting of firewood and its transportation in the 
woods. Unless the situation unexpectedly chang- 
es for the better, an emergency plan, according 
to which the allocation of fuel will be curtailed 
all round and certain requirements will be left 
completely unsatisfied, will be brought into force 
from the beginning of July. The supply plan 
is based on an additional production of 50 mil- 
lion cubic metres of firewood, which was to be 
obtained by compulsory timber-cutting and also 
by taking no less than 6 million cubic metres 
_from the stocks of pulpwood. So far as can be 
judged at present, not more than 85 per cent. 
of the estimated fuel requirements for next 
winter, according to the said plan, will be ac- 
tually obtainable. 

Foreign trade is now on quite a small scale; 
during the first two months of this year exports 
amounted merely to 19 % of the figure for the 
same period in 1939, despite the fact that whole- 
sale prices in the meantime had increased by 
more than 70 per cent. 
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The balance of international payments is 
therefore now affected to a greater extent than 
usual by other items than foreign trade, espe- 
cially freight receipts from shipping. The Swe- 
dish mercantile marine, which at the beginning 
of the war amounted to about 1,617,000 gross 
tons, has sustained war losses of about 590,000 
gross tons. In the meantime ships totalling about 
517,000 gross tons have been built in Sweden, 
and in September 1944 the shipyards had Swe- 
dish orders for about 400,000 gross tons. Pro- 
vided that no further large war losses occur, 
it may be anticipated that the Swedish mercan- 
tile marine this year will recover its pre-war 
size, though certain rather considerable changes 
in its composition have taken place. 

Approximately half of the mercantile marine 
has been cut off from the home country by 
the mine barrier in the Skagerrak. As the war 
losses have largely occurred outside that barrier 
and as the new ships have been built in Swe- 
den, the vessels employed abroad now corres- 
pends to only 1*/; of the. total fleet, besides 
which their value has presumably been depre- 


The Riksbank’s Note Circulation and Gold ana 


Foreign Exchange Holdings. (Mill. Kr.) 
1. Note Circulation. 
2. Gold Stock (Market value). 
3. Net Claims on Foreign Countries, 
Mill. Mill. 
kr kr. 
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ciated by the neglect of repairs. Their contri- 
butions to Sweden’s receipts in foreign cur- 
rency have also gradually diminished. 

The increase in the Riksbank holdings of 
gold and foreign net claims amounted in 1941— 
1943 to 272 million kronor per annum and in 
1944 to 180 million kronor. By the middle of 
March 1945 the holdings of gold and the foreign 
exchange claims amounted to 2,588 million kro- 
nor, whilst the note circulation was 2,226 mil- 
lion kronor. A Government Bill providing for 
the grant of 2.5 milliard kronor for reconstruc- 
tion and export credits during the period ending 
30th June 1946 confronts the directors of the 
Riksbank with new and extensive tasks. Out 
of the stated figure, 2.5 milliard kronor, at least 
400 million kronor have already been disposed of 
in the form of gifts and 1,025 million kronor 
for credits to foreign countries. Considerable 
credit sums will presumably be required for 
the carrying-out of the agreement concluded 
between the Riksbank and the Bank of Eng- 
land for the payment of Anglo-Swedish com- 
mercial exchanges, it being anticipated that this 
trade will result in a Swedish surplus of ex- 
ports, for which payment will be made in pound 
claims, negotiable only within the sterling area. 

Prices in Sweden have long been stabilized 
at a level lying 70 per cent. above the pre-war 
prices for wholesale prices and 43 per cent. 
higher for the cost of living. The circulation 


Capital Funds and Deposits of the Commercial 
Banks. (Milliari) Kr.) 


1. Capital Funds. 
2. Long-term Deposits. 
3. Demand Deposits. 
Milli. 
ard 
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and supply of money, on the other hand, are 
steadily increasing. The deposits in the commer- 
cial banks and savings banks (including that 
of the Post Office) as well as the insurance 
funds of the insurance companies and the Na- 
tional Pensions’ Office during the year 1939— 
1943 have increased by more than 30 per cent., 
and a marked increase of the deposits in the 
different bank institutions was again noted last 
year. The number of new insurance policies last 
year beat all previous records; the figure for 
the actual increase in the funds of the insu- 
rance companies in 1944 is, however, not yet 
known. It is inieresting to note that out of the 
three groups of institutions, namely the com- 
mercial banks, the savings banks (including that 
of the Post Office) and the insurance compa- 
nies (including the National Pensions’ Office), 
each group, now as before the war, holds ap- 
proximately one-third of the aggregate capital 
administered by those institutions. 


Administered capital of the banks and tnsu- 
rance institutions. 


3'/ 0 1938 3 12 1943 3*/,2 1944 
Mill. kr. % Mill. kr. % Mill. ke. 
Deposits in commer- 
cial banks 4,260 3737.8 5,762 374.5 6,378 


Deposits in savings 
banks (incl. P. O. 
Savings Bank). . 

Insurance funds of 
insurance institu- 
Hons. 2A ea 


4,071 32.2 5,295 372.0 


12,621 z00.0 16,623 zr00.0 


Investments of the Commercial Banks. (Milliard Kr.) 


1. Shares, Bills and Loans. (Exclusive of Advances against 
Mortgages and Bonds.) 

2. Mortgage Loans. 

3- Bond Investments and Advances on Bonds. 

4. Cash and Treasury Bills. 
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The net profits of the commercial banks and 
their dividends on last year’s business show 
merely minor changes as compared with 1943; 
their taxation during these years amounted on 
an average to 80 per cent. of the dividends paid 
to shareholders. The trend during the last few 
months is shown by the following table. 


Posttion of Commercial Banks. 


1944 1945 
Assets (in- mill. kr.) Febr. Noy. Dec. Jan. Febr. 
(SUTIN ao) A a er 386 402 473 623 £490 
akreasury bills’ . . . . . 674 504 932 936 907 
Swedish bonds. . . - 1172 1,495 1,102 1,058 1,098 
Advances in Sweden 72h 5.055) 5 fer Sar 5.1O5 


Assets abroad ..:.. 88 80 84 74 64 


Sundry accounts .... 347 575 557 384 407 
Total 7,395 8,110 8,269 8,216 8,159 
Thereof, Swedish bonds 
and treasury bills. . . 1,846 1,995 2,035 1,994 2,005 
Liabilities (in mill. kr.) 
Deposits in Sweden. . . 5,643 6,112 6,212 6,398 6,304 
Liabilities abroad . . . . 239 243 247 240 243 
Share capital and reserve 
Riise Ps, bovis: “or tet ¢s 814 819 819 819 824 
Sundry accounts ... . 699 936 ggI 759 788 
Total 7,395 8,110 8,269 8,216 8,159 


In the course of the 12 months’ period ended 
February 1945, the total assets increased by 
764 million kronor, or 10 %, the deposits by 
661 million kronor, or 12 %, and the advances 
by 465 million kronor, or 10 9%. Generally 
speaking, the different items in the assets and 


The National Debt. (Milliard Kr.) 


1. Bond Loans. 
2. Other Funded Debt. 
3. Floating Debt. 
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liabilities have not shown much change during 
these twelve months. As compared with the pre- 
war period, however, we note a striking change 
in the character of the capital investments. The 
safest investments, namely bond holdings, ad- 
vances on pledged bonds and mortgage loans, 
now amount (together with cash holdings) to 
no less than 5,859 million kronor and to 75 per 
cent. of the total investments of capital, as 
against 1,326 million kronor and 59 per cent. 
before the war. 

The accumulation of liquid funds in the com- 
mercial banks, viewed in conjunction with the 
regular need of good investments on the part 
of the insurance companies and savings banks, 
is indicative of a more than normal supply of 
capital seeking investments. The Government, 
whose bond loans at present amount to about 
two-thirds of the total loans, by temporarily re- 
fraining from new borrowing, has provided a 
basis for a reduction of interest rates. Such a 
reduction was in fact made by the Riksbank 
the 9th February this year, whereupon the in- 
terest rates on deposits and advances in practi- 
cally all credit-granting institutions were lowered 
by */2 %. Interest rates have thus again fal- 
len to the bottom level of the pre-war period, 
in certain cases even below that level. The de- 
posit rates of the savings banks are to be re- 
duced to 21/, %. The yield on gilt-edged bonds 
is about 3 %, a rate which the Riksbank is 
bolstering up by market operations, and the Go- 


Bond Yields. 


—- 3 % Government Bonds. 
--- 3'/, % Industrial Bonds. 
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yernment treasury bills are being discounted by 
the banks at 1/. %. For the first time in their 
history, the commercial banks have now ceased 
to pay interest on cheque account deposits. Their 
interest rates on deposits now and before the 
war are shown by the following table. 


9/3 1937— As from 

*3/o 1939/2 1945 

Discount rate for three months’ bills . . 2"/2 % 2"/2 % 
Loans for three months against security of 

Government and mortgage bank bonds.3 % 2/2 % 

TaLEMOHOIl XOMNG, 5 4 g Bo 6 a oo 4 3/2 % 3 % 

mortgages up to 50 % of assessed value.4 % 3/2 % 

@yoen Sey 5 co 4 Go GG oe whe ei ess 

Credits on cheque account. ...... 3/2 % 33/2 % 


Foreign Exchange Market. No changes in 
the foreign exchange rates have occurred during 
the past quarter, except for Argentine pesos, 
which have been subject to some minor adjust- 
ments in correspondence with the quotations in 
the Argentine; and for escudos, which on the 
15th March were raised from 16: 29, buying rate, 
an@ Melos 5ercelling fate, to. 10175 and 917305, 
respectively, whereby parity with the dollar and 
pound quotations in Lisbon was attained. Trans- 
actions in foreign exchange have diminished 
owing to the decrease of safe-conduct shipping 
traffic and greater difficulties in the transit of 
goods to European countries. In accordance with 
the new Anglo-Swedish Agreement, the ex- 
change rate for the pound sterling will remain 
unchanged. 


Stock Market. The fall of the discount rate 
has tended to reduce requirements in regard to 


Industrial Share Indices. 


1. Home Market Industry. 
2. Other Industry. 
Se i r res st 
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the yield on shares. For the industrial companies 
listed on the Stock Exchange the dividends for 
1943 would correspond to a 4 % yield on share 
prices in the middle of December 1944, but 
merely 32/4 % on the prices in the middle of 
March. The “flight of capital to substantial 
values” has been manifested, for example, in a 
considerable increase in the prices of shares 
issued by forest-owning companies. For the 
shares of the wood, pulp and paper companies 
listed on the Stock Exchange, the estimated 
yield during the quarter has thus been reduced 
on an average to 3.35 % and for the great 
companies with industries based on iron and 
forest products to a still lower figure. With 
the same dividend as last year, the shares of 
those companies would consequently give a barely 
larger yield than gilt-edged bonds. 

The days immediately following the reduction 
of the discount rate at the beginning of Feb- 
ruary were marked by substantial rises in share 
prices all along the line. Index numbers for 
the prices of shares of representative companies 
are given in an accompanying table. It will be 
seen from this table that the rise is share prices 
from the middle of December 1944 to the 
middle of March 1945 was 7 % for industries 
and 6 % for banks. 

Transactions in shares on the Stock Exchange 
in January and February were brisker than ever 
before during the war, except the period March 
—April 1942. The dealings amounted to about 
1 million kronor per day, as compared with 
0.4 million kronor during the same period in 


Bank Share Index. 
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the two immediately preceding years. In March, 
dealings in shares were much less animated. 


The Bond Market during the past quarter 
has attracted special attention, as the lowering 
of the discount rate seems to have been pri- 
marily intended to reduce the interest on long- 
term loans against first-class securities from 3 */2 
to 3 %. The consequences of that action were 
rather sensational. The reduction of the interest 
rate, which was announced on the 8th February, 
came quite as a surprise and was followed by 
large dealings in bonds at considerably higher 
prices. The representatives of the Riksbank, who 
had previously sold 37/. % bonds at a price 
of 101 per cent., immediately after the reduction 
of the discount rate bought the same kind of 
bonds at a price of 105 */, per cent., which was 
raised at the beginning of March to 106 % and 
afterwards to 107 9%. Considerable dealings in 
bonds have subsequently been made at the level 
of interest now reached, 3 %, and tendencies 
to any further fall in the yield have been checked 
by the intervention of the Riksbank. 


Vield on Bonds (in %). 


Num- 1944 1945 

ber of 15/, 16/ 17/_ 14 12 16/_ x6! 16) 
Swedish Government. loans Io *1/x0™4[xx faa /a ja Is 
3 % 1934-. Conv. 1944 I 3-31 3-30 3.30 3.29 3.26 3.25 3.07 3.04 


3.29 3.27 3.26 3.25 3.24 3-23 3.06 3.02 


Mortgage Banks. 
3 % Conv. 1944—47 . . 4 3-30 3.30 3.28 3.25 3.24 3.21 3.06 3.03 
Repayment 1999-2009, at latest. 


Municipalities. 


B.% Conv. 19045... . 2 
Repayment 1965 at latest. 


3-25 3-22 3.25 3.74 3.23 3.11 3.06 3.04 


Industrial Companies. 


3 % (Before March 1945 


Bole %) See we ke. 3.57 355 3-53 3-49 3-40 3-39 3.14 3.02 


As appears from our usual table for the yield 
on representative bond loans, the yield on all 
kinds of first-class loans has fallen to 3 %. The 
interest on ten-year first-mortgage loans on 
house property in Stockholm has fallen by */2 %, 
namely from 3.6 to 3.1 %. 
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The principal bond loan issues during the 
past quarter were the following: 


Issued by ie cuales ete meh 
: in % in Kronor it 
City of Gothenburg . . .3 7,300,000 * 
Bergvik & Ala Nya AB. 3/2 11,418,0007 
Gothenburg Mortgage Bank 3 5,000,0003 
City of Stockholm. . . .3 40,000,000 * 993/4 
The Swedish Cities’ Mort- 
Wage Bank) 24 we «3 250,000,000” 99°/4 
* Not yet issued on the market. — ? In connection with 
conversion. — * Partly placed privately. — 4 In addition, 30 


million kronor reserved for funds, State institutions etc. 


At the turn of the quarter the National Debt 
Office has called for redemption its 31/. % 
loans of November 1933 and October 1934, of 
which loans there are bonds outstanding to 
the amount of kr. 172,993,000 and kr. 60,638,400 
respectively. At the same time an offer has 
been made to exchange the bonds belonging to 
these loans for bonds of a new 3 % loan dated 
July ist, 1945. Subscriptions at par to the last- 
mentioned loan will be accepted. 

The above-mentioned loan for the City of 
Stockholm was the first issue after the reduc- 
tion of the discount rate and was oversubscribed 
several times over. 

The Svenska Obligationskredit A. B. 6 % loan 
Ser. V and VI, of which are outstanding 5.6 
and 6.2 million kronor respectively, as well as 
the 41/. % loan Ser. VII involving an outstand- 
ing amount of 5.9 million kronor, have been 
called for repayment, as regards the first men- 
tioned loan on June Ist and with respect to the 
other two loans on July Ist, 1945. 

The changes in the volume of bonds in cir- 
culation from the beginning of 1938 are shown 
by the following table. 


*/: 1938 3/12 1943 S*/ra 1944 
Million Kronor 

Swedish Government . . 1,841 6,402 6,981 

Mortgage banks . . 1,919 2,232 233) 

Municipalities... .. . 413 496 454 
Industrial and_ transport 

companies ..... - 1,063 735 665 

Other issues : + 56 36 35 

Total 5,992 9,901 10,472 
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Share Index. 


| Home industries . 


| Other industries . 
| Of which 


| Banks . 


Gringesberg Company 
Exporting engineering industries 
Other, including iron and steel ind. 
Wood-goods and pulp ind. 


Combined wood and iron ind. 


| | | | 
1939 | 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 | 
| = 5 = - <a = 
; — « — oe) ~ _ — hj =< 
Sslseis |e lelel|s)] eles lope selene 
Bites B : = = = a.) 2 Se era e oe S g. 
175 || 145 | 148 | 166 | 168! 168/167 164 169/171 174 177) 179, 185) 188) 191 
I7I 130 | 155 | 178 | 188/195 |197| 188 204 | 206 207 | 212 213) 220 226 | 227 | 
| | 
191 | 131 | 155 | 189 || 191 190.197) 179| 192 199 193 | 195 | 209) 225) 226 2c9 
195 || 133 |] 161 || 187 || 191 || 209 |221 | 208 | 227 | 225 | 224 | 228| 229] 231| 237 | 238 
181 || 138 || 170 | 188 | 188] 181 |177|) 175) 191 | 1867) 187 | 192| 190} 199) 204] 210 
124 || 104 || 119 || 135 | 153] 160/157 | 152| 168) 173 | 179| 183] 182] 190] 198) 199 
| 200 | 184 | 211 | 250 | 278 | 288 283. 273 278 290 298 304 308) 318) 320 314) 
192 || 143 || 156 || 169 || 178] 190 |190| 193 | 202 | 207| 210| 219| 216] 223| 230 229 | 


Note. Where not otherwise stated, 


the figures are for the middle of the month. 
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Some Statistical Data Concerning Sweden’s Economic Position 


Currency Reserve, Stock of Gold, Note Circulation. 


Net Claims of Banks on Foreign Countries The sR tks bia nk’ s 
million kronor 
z Stock of Gold and 
(End of month) Stock of Gold1 S aber ee : Note Circulation 
a $171" oreign Countries ‘V7: 
Riksbank Commercial banks Total (million kr.) Galion kr.) (million kr.) 
1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1943 | 1944 1945 | 
an. 5 | 620 — 138)—146|—166} 397 | 474 | 387 | 1429] 1676 | 2006 | 1964 | 2296 | 2 1867 | 2114 | 23 
bee = ee oe ar 626 | 333 Sk + ans ae 416 nes 407 | 1435 | 1686 | 1996 ica3 2312 A 1842 | 2061 228 | 
March - |] 567 | 566 | 575 |—144|—167 423 | 399 1443 | 1770 | 1993 | 1988 | 2335 | 2568 | 1842 | 2057 | 2283 
I (Average) || 552 | 004 571 |—140 —154 412 | 450 1436 | 8711 1998 1980 2314 | 2569 | 1850 | 2077 | 2301 
pat ee eee 58 559 | Series 450 | 390 1445 | 1791 2029 | 2350 1870 | 2087 
MAY ees "ah. as 596 564 | —141|—171 435 393 1452 | 1808 2048 | 2372 1831 | 2069 
uviete ue. z7 i 590 —139|—182 488 | 388 1459 | 1813 2086 | 2383 1907 | 2138 
Il (Average) | 602 | 564 — —138|/—174 464 | 390 1452 | 1804 2054 | 2368 1869 | 2008 
hare 571 | 600 — 133/—180 438 | 420 1546 | 1829 2117 | 2429 1890 | 2123 | 
Sig 2 a 575 | 569 —128/—175 447 394 1558 | 1885 2133 | 2454 1960 | 2156 
Seppe «2, . 588 | 562 | —127|—183 | 401 | 379 1570 | 1907 2158 | 2469 2024 | 2223 
III (Average) || 578 | 577 | — 129 —179 449 | 3098 | 1558 | 1874 2136 | 2451 1958 | 2167 
cin Syte e 6or | 588 | —150|—179 451 | 409 | 1588 | 1917 2189 | 2505 2059 | 2248 
IOV ees, a 609 | 563 | —135/—163 474 | 400 1613 | 1939 2222 | 2502 2043 | 2226 
ecw nS 652 | 567 | —149|— 162 503 | 405 1627 | 1943 2279 | 2510 2101 | 2375 
IV (Average) || 621 | 573 | —145|—168 476 | 405 1609 | 1933 2230 | 2506 2088 | 2283 
The figures comprise balances with foreign customers | 
Notes and holdings of foreign bills and foreign bonds less At end of month Monthly averages | 
amounts due to foreign customers 
* The Riksbank holding of gold is given at its market value, other items at their book values. 
Commercial Banks, Stock Exchange. 
Commercial banks | Share Index Shares sold 
=e tae ret ae on the Stockholm 
Advances Surplus of : : 
Deposits PPT elie eadiscoun- Deposits Home Other Stock Exchange 
(million kr.) |’ sade ie kr.) (million kr.) } -epedig loa EAGUsHeS | (1000 kr.) 
| 1943 | 19441945 1943 1944 | 1945) 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1943|1944]1945 1943] 1944|1945) 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 
| 
: I 686 | 6398 | 4305 | 4635 | 5141| 888 | 1051 | 1257 | 168| 168] 185] 188] 195] 220] 408 | 474 | 1049 
Feb. a a ae ae 4372 | 4688 5193) 719 999 1111 || 160] 164] 188] 177] 190]226] 380 | 39 O44 
March . . 5173 | 5680 4396 | 4814 777 | 8 161) 165 | 191 | 182) 196/227) 369 | 505 | 777 | 
I (Average) | 5152 5670 4358 4712 794 | 957 163 | 166| 188| 182 194) 224° 386 458 923 
Boil... + 5151 | 5690 4468 | 4842 683 | 848 165 | 167 186 197 | 372 | 47 | 
NEN? eee $192 | 5706 4525 | 4864 667 842 161 | 168 184] 192 | 347 a: 
Bane 0. ws, 5261 | 5769 4509 | 4852 752 | 9I7 156 | 16 180} 188 fea 364 
Il (Average) | 5201 | 5722 4501 4853 700 869 161 166 a 189 oa 0 
Oily. ss. $397 | 5900 4454 | 4836 | 943 | 1064 156} 1 vid Be ae 
NU Gey a oeeee 5510 | 6070 4476 | 4886 1034 | 1184 159 | 169 185 | 20 | 35 55 
Sethe bias 5629 | 6192 4492 | 4992 1137 | 1200 163 ms 4 2 as 442 
III (Average) | 5512 | 6054 4474 | 4905 1038 | 1149 159 | 199 394 |, 20 Be 
tel Sacer 5708 | 6275 4510 | 5042 1198 | 1233 108 17 I : 07 390 Sed] 
OVngice sn, «etn: 5519 | 6112 4648 | 5058 871 | 1054 165 | 177 I 212 3 53 
re, Ba ss art « 5602 | 6212 4673 | 5121 929 | 1091 164 | 179 a 213 587 
IV (Average) | 5610 | 6200 4610 | 5074 993) 1126 ms 166 177 | 109 | 204 _ 387 | 495 
: sae _ : Averages per 
Deposits from and loans to the public within The figures denote mid- Stock Exchange | 
Notes the country (at the end of the respective month) monthly average prices business day 
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Rates of Interest and Price Level. 


Yield on Bonds 


Wholesale Price Index (Board of Trade) 


| Cost of Living 


(2) (1935 = 100) eae 
(July 1914 = 100) 
Govt. Loans | Industrial Loans || Import Goods | Export comes All Goods 
1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1943 1944 | 1945 | 1943 | 1944 1945 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 
| | | | \| 
Jan 3.26| 3.31| 3.25 | 3-62] 3.57] 3-39} 293 298 | 287 | 204 | 208 | 208 | 196 | 195 | 195 239 | 240 | 241 
INE G a o ak 3.28 | 3.29| 3.07| 3-62] 3.57| 3.14|| 291 | 298 288 | 205 | 208 | 208 | 197 | 195 | 195 | - . 
Marchi eee. 3.28 | 3.30] 3.04| 3.61 | 3.62) 3.02]) 291 | 301 206 | 208 197 | 195 | 
I UES 3.27 | 3-30| 3.12 | 3.62] 3.59] 3-18 || 202 | 209 205 | 208 197 195 
Aprile ea 3.29 | 3.33 3.62 | 3.62 293 | 297 206 | 208 | 197 | 195 | 240 | 241 | 
MESA oe Oe 3.29 | 3.33 3.62 | 3.62 293 | 293 206 | 208 197 | 197 ° - | 
June a: 6 3.30 | 3.32 3.62| 3.60 293 | 291 206 | 208 197 | 197 | 
Il (Average) || 3.29 | 3-33 3.62 | 3.61 293 | 294 | 206 | 208 197 | 196 | 
fully 6 eo bye 3.33 | 3-32 3.62 | 3.60 293 | 291 206 | 208 196 | 198 239 | 240 
INVES. 9 SIs be 3.32 | 3.31 3.62 | 3.57 293 aa 206 | 208 195 | 197 , . 
Sentara rare. 3.31 | 3-30 210. || SeGs 293 | 289 206 | 209 195 | 196 | 
Ill (Average) || 3.32 | 3.31 3-62 | 3.57 293 | 290 206 | 208 | 195 197 | / 
Ccome ons 3.33 | 3-30 3.55 | 3-53 295 | 289 206 | 209 195 | 195 | 239 | 243 | 
Nov ct 3.33 | 3-29 3.56 | 3.49 295 | 288 206 | 209 195 | 195 ee y) 
Decrere ats 3.33 | 3-26 3.57 | 3.40 295 | 288 206 | 208 195 | 195 / 5 | 
IV (Average) || 3-33 | 3-28 3.56| 3.47 295 | 288 206 | 209 105 105 / 
Notes velar aei le Pee prices at Refers to end 
middle of months | of quarters 
| 
Trade and Industry. 
i 
fades es Pro- | ate | | 
Total Imports Total Exports _ a Supply of anual aggon-axle | Unempl t in| 
(million kr.) (million kr) according to Feder.| oe MA footed tomas | Tra = wane ’ 
of Swed. Industries} Index numbers | S : (%) 
(1935=100) | on State Railways} 
are es a), \| | 
I I I itor ~ | [a Seen GS os 
943 | 944 | 1945 || 1943 | 1944 | 1945 || 1943 1944 1945 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1943 1944 | 1945 
Jan. . itoZ} ||) 163 |) TD | GO) 7 2A tIOn ros te Lr 3 
Web: aan 14 nsis 52 76 2 28 | rir | 109 33 7 3.5 3.6 92.7} 89.8] 94.0] 8.4 | 8.5 6.3 
MEA 5 5 9 152 | 169 85 | 69 110 | 109 as 3-5 | 99-4) 103.0 | 7-4 | 8.0 
I (Average) | 154 | 149 80 50 110 | 109 re 3- 113.3) 114.0 | 64] 7.2 
Aprile ets ee. 131 | 158 97 | 63 111 | 109 7 = 101.8) 302.3! 74 | 7.9 
Mayon ons 142 | 164 129 | 73 ee 3-7 | 3: | IO1.1| 102.9 | 6.0 | 5.4 
HORS 5 B60 147 162 135 84 109 | 109 ae Sey, | || 102.7) IOI.2 | 4.4 | 3.7 
II (Average) | 140 | 161 120 73 110 | 10 3: 3-7 90.0] 100.7 | 4.4 | 3.2 
julySe eo eee 186 | 144 114 | 79 108 ae 3.8 | 3.7 97.9) 101.6. 49 | 4r 
Werte Sobas. Wie ae oe 136 | 140 103 | 68 106 | 106 3 Seda, | 105.9) 101.6 39°) 28 
Septp meee i 162 | 137 102 54 107 | 107 a 3:8 | 102.6 108.4) 3-5 2.8 
Ill (Average) || 161 | 140 107 67 107 107 a 3-7 103. 1 108. 4) 3.5 2.9 
ee ya: 166 | 102 89 | 56 108 | 114 pa fee | 103-9) 106.1| 3-6 | 28 
ner aces! S a 109 8 98 109 | 112 = HU ge fe a 4 4:5 | 3.3 
ston ate O | 101 7 ‘Hi 109 | 113 ; = 4 B.S] ag 
IV (Average) || I50 | 104 8 : 36) 37 93-3 Rs ef 
4 77 109 | 112 3-7 | 3-7 Q7.6| IOL. 7 Ze We 
Notes Seasonal change The figure 3 Milli ‘ 
removed denotes normal Ulion kilom. 1% of total members 
; supply of work per month at end of month 
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Statement of Condition February, 28th, 1945 


ASSETS. 


SN NRE BRE Ren Pte ny el pve 82s ce ee, cx cts OEY, LOL OOS ORG 
rte PECMONEY TUS ve’. kre PE. se) 6 60 BBE Eg 
eee oe se lik Oa ass) 2 ae go ees se, 169. Bea Bee 
SMM Pre ey eee a Sia. ds ge eine x OLS OBR ame 
ce en aa ore | en Ce oi a 89.646.746 


DENNARD GIIOR SAIS Hee.) eo cae eh ce ty ee a eB 26.501.812 
TRE RMS AMES TRE Ne we a ist et oe ee Meat gs eg 8 15-612.524 
Re eee i ee i oe wo se Smear 
a Rt ash Pe a ag oy i wo ge aD ED 92.918.661 
amees. Furniture and. Pittings tenis. 8 8 ete Fe we 20.013.471 


Kr. 1.740.020.165 


PLA SILI TES: 


Bills at sight in circulation (»postremiss» bills)... . .. .. . Kr. 20.321.472 

Deposits: at sight . ©. 6 6 6 6 eee ee ee ee we ee © » © 348.689.092 
at notice. . Oa ie ates he SS » 171.111.981.004 

Pans atid. savings Ganks . 4... 2.06 6 pe nee eh ee 53-156.916 

Sundry Accounts Be oe eee ee > 35-871.681 

Share Capital See es hg ep 4 gp Tas SF VAGROO! 

leaervet rice, . <x en te et et te > . 89,818.000:— 170.000 000 


Kr. 1.740.020.1165, 


SKANDINAVISKA BANKEN 


AK TIEBOEAG 


Alsterbro 
Andersléy 
Ankarsrum 
Arboga 
Arlov 

Asa 
Askersund 


Bengtsfors 
Billesholm 
Boden 
Borgholm 
Boras 
Bromolla 
Bralanda 
Bastad 


Backefors 


Dalby 
Dalsjdfors 
Degerhamn 


Ed 
Eskilstuna 
Fslov 


GOTEBORG 


STOCKHOLM 


Offices and Branches: 


Falsterbo (*/s-3*/s) Kopparberg 


Fargelanda 


Gamleby 
Grythyttan 
Gronskara 
Gustavsfors 
Garsnas 
Giavle 
Gokalund 


Goteborg 
(7 local branches) 


Hallsberg 
Halmstad 
Haillefors 
Hialsingborg 
Harnosand 
Hoganas 
Hérby 


Kalmar 
Karlshamn 
Karlskoga 
Klippan 


Kristianstad 
Kumla 


Koping 


Laholm 
Landskrona 
Lenhovda 
Lessebo 
Limmared 
Lindesberg 
Link6éping 
Loftahammar 
Lomma 
Lulea 

Lund 


Léderup 


Malmo 
(4 local branches 


Mariedam 
Mellerud 
Moheda 
Malilla 
Morbylanga 


MALMO 

Nora Teckomatorp 

Norrk6oping Tollarp 

Nybro Trelleborg 
Tuna 

Perstorp 

Pitea Ulricehamn 
Umea 

Ramkvilla 

Renland Vaxholm 

Raa Vellinge 
Vimmerby 

S:t Olof Vastervik 

Simrishamn Vaxjd 

Sj6bo 

Skelleftehamn Ystad 

Skelleftea “ 

z — Ammeberg 
Skivarp _ : 
Sk Amal 

ay Animskog 
Smalands A p 

Gillaryd ae: 
Stockholm Almbhult 
(19 local branches) " 

“ Angelholm 
Svalév 
Sdéderhamn Orebro 
Sédra Vi Orkelljunga 
Sdlvesborg Overum 


